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ABSTRACT 

«, This case study,' one in a series of . research, efforts 

. designed to examine the utilization of the Administration on Aging's 
research, discusses reasons for the wide utilization of the Older 
Americans Resources and Services (OARS) research. (The OARS 
methodology assesses the levels of functioning of individual elderly 
persons. -The resulting information may be used to determine the types 
of services needed by the person.) OARS is first defined, and its . 
three characteristics — an assessment instrument, a; resource 
allocation models and -an organizational resource ax* Duke 
University — are briefly described. The'OA^S research -project is then 
summarized. .Illustrative vignettes describe three types, of, 
applications of the OARS methodology : 'estimation *of potential needs 
for services, to* elderly populations across the country; community 
^planfting, and an intake instrument to' assess levels of functioning of 
individuals entering a *specif ic clinic or facility. Three 
/-^propositions for improving utilization are suggested: extensive 
social networking, interventions to boost utilization, and vigorous 
information dissemination. These propositions are then discussed as 
policy implications. (YLB)* 
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PREFACE 



This is an executive summary of a case study on the usefulness of 
AoA's research. The full case study is entitled The Uses of Research 
Sponsored by the Administration on Aging, Case Study No. 2: Older 
Americans Resources and Services (OARS), American Institutes for 1 
Research, Washington, D.C., 1980. 

i 

This case study represents the second of several on the usefulness of 
AoA's research. (The first cafe study was entitled The Uses of Research 
Sponsdred by the Administration on Aging, Case Study No. 1: Trans- 
portation Services for the Elderly, American Institutes for Research, 
Washington, D.C., 1980.) The goal is for each case study to show how 
and why the research was used for policymaking or practice' purposes. 
The aggregate Implications .from all of the case studies, together with a 
separate review of appropriate literature, will be used to develop an 
R&D utilization strategy for AoA. The case study and the develop- 
ment of this overall R&D utilization strategy are part of the continuing 
work of the. Gerontological Research Institute, supported under AoA 
award No. 90-AR-2173. " T , ' * 

% if c 

The conduct of the case study Was facilitated by the assistance of 
key informants, who were interviewed from March through June 1980. „ 
The list of informants may be found at tfoe end of this executive 
summary. r . • r 




CAPSULE SUMMARY 

The Older'Americans Resources and Services (OARS) is a method- 
ology for assessing the levels of functioning of individual elderly 
persons. The assessment follows an interview, of about 120 questions, 
.covering the full range of psychological, social, and health statuses of a 
• person. The resulting information may be gsed to determine the types 
of services needed by the person; the information may also be aggre- 
gated across a sample of people, so that communities can design ser- 
vices for their elderly populations. 

The OARS methodology, developed by a research team at the Center 
*for the 5tudy of Aging and Human Development; (Duke, University), 
has been an innovative corrfribution to the field of^gerontology^ 
Because the assessment is comprehensive, and because it is directly 
applicable to service issues,, the methodology has been widely used 
across the country. In one notable application (there have been at least 
100 documented applications of OARS), the U.S. General Accounting 
Office has conducted community surveys and estimated the service 
needs of the entire national population of older Americans. To this 
. day, tjie Duke research team continues to provide technical assistance 
and information to potential users. 

The development of the OARS methodology was based-on a re- 
search project, supported by the Administration on Aging (AoA) from 
1971 to 1977. Thus, the OARS experience represents another example 
in which AoA*sponsored research has led ta practical applications. As 
a ca$e study of research utilization, the OARS experience provides* 
further information on how AoA might design effective policies for 
enhancing the utilization of other research projects in the field of aging. 

Based on the fjARS experience as well as those from a previous case 
study (see Case Study No. 1: Transportation Services for the Elderly), 



several propositions for improving utilization should be considered. 
First, successful utilization follows the formation of an informal social 
network, linking knowledge producers (researchers) with knowledge 
users (service providers, policymakers* or consumers). The networking 
process creates a marketplace for ide&s, and the support of individual 
research projects should be undertaken with the creation of ,this 
marketplace as one goal. In the marketplace, the key roles are played 
by-people, and not necessarily research reports. 

Second, utilization activities must also occur throughout the life of 
a research project, and not simply at its completion (as is now com- 
monly the case). Research investigators and potential users must 
develop continued contacts with each o r ther. T^e contacts promoje a 
fine-tuning process, in which information about user problems can 
influence the research in progress, and in which users can be alerted to 
the likely applicability ^of the research to yet other problems. 

v Third, utilization also depends on the vigorous dissemination of 
project materiais-but not necessarily of a research project's final re- 
port. The "useful" materials from a research project may often be a 
handbook, a manual, a questionnaire, and other social science tools 
that represent the "development" phase of R&D. These are the 
materials that wjll be most helpfui in assisting service providers." 



<v 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



introduction: What is OARS? 

In 1 971 , a group of 4nvestigators at the Center for the Study of 
Aging and Human Development at*Duke University embarked on a 
research effort ultimately to become identified as the Duke 6aRS 
project. Since then, Duke OARS (Older Americans Resources and 
I Services) has jbecome known in the field of gerontology as a method 
for developing an information systerfy to: (a) determine the levels of 
functioning of individual elderly persons, (b) match tnese levels*to 
potential service needs, and (c) analyze this relationship to assess alter- 
native service arrangements. Moreover, the OARS effort ^an now be 
regarded as one of the most productive and significant contributions 
to the field of aging. 

The mam concrete product of OARS has been a methodological . 
manual. The OARS Manual has been isfued twice, in 1976 and in* 
1978. 1 Several thousand copies of both editions have been printed 
and distributed. A full de^riition of the OARS effort, however, needs 
to account for at lea^t three characteristics that are broader than the 
manual i tseif: "i^RS as an assessment instrument, OARS as>a resource 
allocau'ortlmodel, and OARS as a organizational resource at Duke 
University. 



The two editions are as follows*: Eric Pfeiffer (ed.), Multidimensional Fun& 
i tonal Assessment: The OARS Methodology: A Manual, Duke University, 
1976; and Duke University Center for the Study of Aging and Hyman 
Development, Multidimensional Functional Assessment: The OARS Methodo- 
logy: A Manual, 1978, 2nd edition. , 
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, The OARS assessment instrument (the Multidimensional Functional 
Assessment Questionnaire-MFAQ) is the best known facet of the 
OARS^effort. The instrument consists of about 120 closed-ended 
questions, used to interview older adults: 

• About 70 questions deal with the respondent's level 
of functioning, covering five major topics: social^ 
resources, economic resources, mental health; physical 
health, and activities of daily living; 

• About 25 questions ask the interviewer to rate the 
respondent's status, on the basis of summary scales 
for each of the five topics plus the respondent's over- 
all condition; and 

• About 25 questions deal with the services currently 
being received by the respondent. . 

The OARS resource allocation model represents the conceptually 
significant aspect of OAftS, and Ts the basis for the MFAQ instrument*. 
The full model indicates the entire social system within which local 
services are provided* The model provides a way of interpreting change 
in functional status as a resuU of service utilization -Again, while 
schematically simpk the model captures the complex relationships 
among the population, the array of community services, and the indi- 
vidual service "packages" received. 2 * 

Finally, OARS as an organizational resource emerged gradually at 
Duke's Center for the .Study of Aging and Human Development. The 
organizational unit's identity a^d exact boundaries have changed from 
time to time, including the following components and functions: a 
clinic, related research projects, training, and technical assistance sessions 
for OARS users, and a data archive of the results of OARS applications. 

OARS ds a Research Project 

Support for the OARS projdjct was initiated by a grant from the 
Administration on Agmq (AoA), first made on, July 1, 1971, and 
titled the "Evaluation ofj Protective Services." The ideas for the origi- 
nal proposal resulted from numerous discussions between AoA 
officials and Duke researchers, in part related to an earlier AoA grant 

2 See George L. Maddox and David e>De1hnger, "Assessment of Functional 
Statu* in a Program Evaluation and Resource Allocation Model," The Annals 
. of the American Academy of Political ahd Social Science; July 1978, Vol. 438, 
pp. 59-70, and Richard M. Burton and, David C. Dellinger, "Planning the Care 
of the Elderly:' The Duke bARS Experience," unpublished paper, Duke 
University, 1980. 



made to Duke in 1 968. Prominent at one time or another among the 
Duke researchers were Dr. Ewald Busse and Dr. Carl Eisdorf er, who 
wer^ the first and second directors of Duke's Center for the Study of 
Aging and Human Development; Dr. George Maddox, who is the third 
and present director; and Dr. Eric Pfeiffer, who was the principal 
investigator for the OARS project.^'' 

The discussions reflected a gradual convergence of interest m ' 
identifying alternatives to institutionalization of the elderly. As % 
Maddox later reported: 

r 

Not long after my return from sabbatical, a 
proposal came to the Center from a federal 
agency to undertake social policy research. 
The issues were intellectually and politically 
complex: alternative^ institutionalization 
of (he impaired elderly. 3 

The federal agency, AoA, had been under two types of pressure during 
these years. First, the rapid increase ir> nursing homes was becoming 
too costly, from society^ point of view, and had been accompanied by 
a number of dramatic abuses, involving fires and other health hazards. 
National attention to the problem culminated with a June 1971 speech 
by the Presidentof the United States at the joint convention of the 
National Retired Teachers Association and the American Association 
of Retired Persons: 

...if there is any single institutional this 

country that symbolizes the tragic isolation 

and shameful neglect of older Americans,... 

it is the substandard nursing homeland there 

are some, Some are unsamtaryr Some are 

ill-equipped. Some are overcrowded. Some 

are understaffed... 4 - * 

In August 1 971 , the President announced a program to increase sup- 
port for nursing homes inspectors and to consolidate federal enforce* 
ment activities. Nevertheless, the search for alternatives to 
institutionalization continued to be a priority. ^Second, AoA, being 
an agency within Elliot Richardson's Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, was under pressure to rationalize its process for planning 
research, and to expand the support of research directed at major 
policy issues. 



3 George Maddox, introductory remarks in George L. Maddox and Robin B. 
Karasik (eds.), Planning Services for Older People:. Translating National 
Objectives in to 'Effective Programs, Duke University, t976 p 4 

4 * / 

**Remarks by the President of the United States before the National Retired 
Teachers Association and American Association of Retired Persons, combined 
convention. Chicago; June 25, 197>1. [$mkiy Compilation of Presidential 
Documents, June 28, 1971.) 



The initial award by AoAto Duke was for about $100,000, to 
study the "alternatives" issue. Eventually, AoA also provided two 
continuation grants; two other federal agencies— the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service and the Health Resources Administration-also 
joined AoA in supporting the OARS project. The full'funding history 
for the project is shown in Table 1. Funding support for the original 
OARS project ended in 1977. Nevertheless, the OARS work has con- 
tinued at the Duke Center. The Center still responds to inquiries 
about OARS^plcl^es technical assistance on the MFAQ instrument 
to new users, conducts workshops and conferences to facilitate inter- 
changes among users, maintains the data archive, and uses the MFAQ 
instrument in its own clinical operations. 



Uses Made of the OARS Research Project 

The OARS methodology, encompassing both the MFAQ instrument 
and the analytic comparison between levels of functioning Snd service 
needs, has been used by a large number of service providers and 
policymakers during the last few years. At least three types of appli- 
cations can be distinguished: 

Using OARS to estimate the potential needs for 
services of ejderly populations across the country, 
with appropriate implications for federal 
policymaking; 

• Using OARS for community planning, in whiph 
the instrument is administered to a sample of 
residents in a community, to determine the potential 
needs for services for the entire community; and 

• Using OARS as an intake instrument, to a^ess the 
levels of functioning of individuals entering a 
specific clinic or service facility. 

The«following vignettes describe three specific utilization experiences, 
as illustrative examples (in actuality, there are at least 100 known 
applications of OARS). 

Vignette No. 1 

A major application of the OARS instrument and model 
has been made by the U.S. General Accounting Office 
(GAO). The efiort resulted frqm GAO's desire, beginning 
in 1974, to study the relationshrp between federal services 
and the "whole person/' and not merely to conduct 




TABLE 1 

Funding History of OARS Projtct 



G/«nt Award 

Of Am««dmtni No 


' Btii 


AoA 


Funding Aotncy 
SRS 


HRA 


Bntf Description of Purpose 


First Award 






• 






93-P-751 72/4-01 


•/71 


$39,682 


t 




Etfhl-monih Iwvd covtrtd tht 
dtvtlopmtnt of a rt starch deaign, 
naff dtvtlopmtnt. Prttesting of » 
research lomumtnti. ect'vanon of 
• Community Adviwry Bof rd. and 
i lurvty of community rtsourct* 
(Tht original propoul.fi ad covtrtd 
ir>t first yttr of a thrtt-yttr tffort _ 
for about $183,000.) 


A/rttndmtnt 1 


2/72 








Tima txTtniion from Ftprutry 1972 
10 fcfcrch 1972. 


Second Award 












93*P*751 7Z/*-03 


4/72 


5330,000 






Stcond yttr continuation; howrvtr, 
an additional $24,631 raprastntad 
carryovtr from first award, so to tat 
award ftattfntnt was for $354,631. 


Amtndrr>#rrt 2 « 


10/72 








Amtndmtnt to rttdjunptridnntl and 
mrvty coftii 


Amtndmtnt 2/1 


11/72 • 








Amtnd/ritni to coatct typographical 
trron in ttoond award. 


Arrv#A<jm«nt 4 


4/73 








Tifimt txtsnsion from March 1973 to 
April 1973. 


Third Award 












93-P-751 72/4^03 


4/731 


$318,651 


$55,000 




Third ytar continuation^ 


Amtndmtnt 1 


7/731 








Suppltmtntal award. 


Amar>dmtnt 2 


No d*tt 








Time txxtnuon from April 1974 to 
Junt 1974. 


Fourth Award 








/ 
( 




93 P 751 72/404 


6/74 


$1S6.t27 


$86,056 . 


$1 50.000 


Fourth yttr continuation. 


Am«ndmtnl 1 


8/75 








Timt extension from Juftt 1976 to 
Junt 1976.- 


^Amtndmtnt 2 


5/71 


$11,776 






Supplement for services end 
coniultatio* to othtr organizations 
conducting rtlattd investigations 
on rthtbility and validi^ 


Am«ndmtnt 3 


.'6/76 






$15,000 


Supplement for f urther tnatysii of 
dm for tht Nation*! Ctnttr for 
Htalth Services Rtttarch. 


Am«n<Jm«f*t 4 


Nodtlt 








Tima tvttniion to February 1977. 


TOTAL FUNDING 


$016,942 


$141,056 


$165,000 


* 



* 
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progrim-spoe+iK^evahjations. 5 GAO officials had already 
designed their study and searched widely for appropriate 
instruments when they learned about OARS in a 
January 1975 conference. With assistance from the 
OARS team at Duke, GAO then used the OARS instru- 
ment in its data collection efforts. 

In the major data collection effort, GAO's Cleveland 
field office conducted two waves of interviews, using 
a random sample of elderly persons living in Cleveland. 
This interview information was combined with 
records from 1 30 local organizations regarding the 
services provided to this specific sample of persons. 
The first wave survey was Jone in mid-1975, with 
about 1,600 elderly respoodentsfthe second wave survey, 
involving follow-up interviews of the same respondents, 

. was completed by the end of 1976: As a result of this 
effort, GAO has been able to answer a wide variety of 
questions posed by Congtessionjl policymakers, 
covering the status of the\der)v, the services being 

, received by them, and the potential costs of new services 
still needed. 

The GAO also expanded its information base by incor- 
porating the results of surveys done by independent 
research teams in Lane County, Oregon (a rural-urban 
area) and the Gateway Health District in Kentucky (a 
rural area), (GAO officials learned of these other efforts * 
while attending a Ouke "OARS Users" Conference in 
1978.) The data have been used to address sucK policy 
issues as: 

• the comparative status of urban and rural 
elderly populations; 

♦ • the potential need for and cost of con- 
gregate housing, 

• the conditions and needs of people 75 
years and older; ^ 

• the comparative costs of horrfe and institu- 
tionalized health care; and 

• the potential usefulness of a national 
information system on the well-being 
of the elderly. - » 

Vignette No, 2 

The Benjamin Rose Institute, a private, nonprofit, 
multi-service agency in Cleveland, Ohio, provides social, 
and health care services to the elderly residing both in 
institutions and in the community. When the new 
executive director of the Institute took over in 1978, she 



s The overalLGAO mandate was reihforced by Title VII of the Congressional 
Budget and Impoundment Act of 1974, P.L. 93-344; July 12, 1974, Which 
established an Office of Program Review and Evaluation in the QAO. This 
and other details of the G AO-OARS effort were cited in an interview with 
Mr. William Laurie, now Senior Staff Member, Cleveland Regional Office, 
U.S. General Accounting Office. Mr. Laurie was the primary official responsi 
ble for the entire G/OO-OARS effort. 

\ 



was interested, for planning and evaluation purposes, 
in obtaining data on th\.1nstitute's clients and services 
in Cleveland. However^standardized, comprehensive 
v data on clients wereupavailable, and Information on 
health,«e^ic^alicTTtealth needs werCriionexistent, , 
Consequently, Institute staff we^r^qtiired to conduct 
a survey of their service pofJulaticW 

( In their review of assessment instruments, the Institute 
staff found the OARS questionnaire to be the most' 
suitable.. It was, the mostxomprehensivejtool available 
and could be administered by caseworkers rather than 
clinicians. But the primary reason fo^ choosing OARS 
was tbe existence of*a comparison data base estab- 
lished in the GAO study (see Vignette No, 1"), The 
staff could determine whether they were actually 
helping the rrfore impaired elderly by comparing 
their findings with those of the*Cleveland GAO stud/. 

The OARS questionnaire was administered to all of 
the Institute's clfents (N=600) in the community, 
OARS was helpful in 'substantiating many impresV 
sions and suppositions held by the research and service 
staff about client characteristics and about service 
need and use. "The survey findings confirmedthat a ^ 
real need existed for neighborhood-based services, 
especially transportation and medical services, such 
as physical therapy. f * 

"\ V 
Vignette No. 3 

: » * 

The Wisconsin Community Care Organization (CCO) 
'project was established in 1975 to develop a coordinated 
system of in-home and community services for functionally 
disabled adults.-The goal was to provide alternatives to 
premature or inappropriate institutionalization in a 
nursing home. To date, the project, has served approxi- 
mately 2,000 clients and maintains an active caseload of 
1,000. The CCO contracts with community agencies 
to' provide specific services related to'activifies of daily 
living, including personal care, housekeeping^ meal , 
preparation, and transportation. It also coordinates 
services among community providers, between acute 
and long-term care systems, and between the client 
and the^service delivery system. 

4 

, In operating the service, project staff administer a 

battery of assessment tools to measure changes/in m , ^ t , ' 

a client 'condition over time. One such too^used 

is the OARS instrument. Once the clientyr , 

determined eligible for the program, the OARS / 

questionnaire iy administered at intake as a multi- * ' ^ 

' dimensional needs assessment. It is then readmin- ( ^V* 
istered at six-month intervals to review the client's 
status, - • • 

The OARS instrument was chosen because of its v 
compcehensive nature and demonstrated validity s 
and reliability. Although some service practitioners 
were initially overwhelmed by its length, they now 
consider itto be a valuable tool, because it forces * 
. them to explore all aspects of a client's condition. 
Due to the design q/ the instrument, the responses 
are also considered easy td code. 
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These utilization experiences, along with the other known applica- 
tions of the OARS methodology, indicate that the results of the OARS 
research project have been used tinder many different practical 
circumstances. 

» 

Why Jhe OARS Research Project was Useful 



* The reasons for the utilization of the OARS research are discussed 
in detail in the, full case study. A further purpose of the case study, 
however, has been to identify more general propositions to improve 
future' utilization strategies for AoA. Moreover, the propositions 
based on the OARS case study build directly upon those of the pre- 
vious case study on transportation and the elderly. 6 When viewed 
together, a potentially consistent pattern emerges for guiding future 
policymaking. 

Proposition No. 1 : Utilization was intensive and extensive because 
of the development of an informal social network, linking knowledge 
producers^(researchers), and knowledge users (consumers, service 
providers, and policymakers). This proposition is almost identical 
with that from the first case study. In both instances, the proposition 
reflects the importance of an interactive model of research utilization. 

The networking characteristic strikes at {he essence of the OARS 
experience. Throughout the duration of the OARS project, the re- 
search involved the.development of interpersonal ties, two-way com- 
munications, and ultimately a "life of its own" for the project itself. 
In retrospect, a key characteristic^ this networking activity was its ^ 
diffuseness; a marketplace for the*6xchange of ideas was created. The 
networking efforts produced numerous contacts, often serendipitously, 
throughout the fife history of the OARS project. With the Duke OARS 
staff remaining active, the networking continues to this day and facili- 
tates even further utilization of the OARS methodology. 

Proposition No. 2: "Interventions" designed to boost utilization 
may occur throughout the research process, and not at a single point 
during a presumed linear sequence. This proposition is identical with 
that from the first case study and is entirely congruent with the OARS 
% 

6 See Robert K. Yin and Ingrid Heinsohn, The Uses of Research Sponsored by 
the Administration on Aging. Case Study No, 1: Transportation Services for 
the Etderfy, American Institutes for Research, Washington, D.C., September 
'l980. 



experience. In both cases, a nonlinear sequence of events was found to 
occur between the conduct of the research and the utilization activities. 

For instance, networking started early, even before the first impor- 
tant pieces of the researched been completed, much less reported. 
Dissemination also started early, with formal presentations at major 
conferences and workshops devoted to the discussions of thre problerh 
being investigated and the approaches,being pursued. The nonlinear 
sequence was also characteristic of later events, specific utilization 
efforts led to purposeful modifications in the OARS instrument, on a 
case-by-case basis, <n addition, one group of users— the GAO staff- 
helped to resolve some of the analytic issues that had been left incom- 
plete in the research model, and these improvements have now been 
transmitted to new users of the OARS method.. 

Proposition No. 3: Utilization' cannot take place without vigorous 
dissemination of information. The OARS experience again confirms 
a finding from the first case study. QARS produced a wide array of 
matejials, not limited to research publications, .and these materials 
appearto have played an important role in promoting utilization. 

Although utilization requires more than the mere one-way commu- 
nication of ideas, utilizatipncannot occlir if these ideas are not 
adequately transmitted— generally in writing— in the first place. For 
OARS, dissemination has included such "products" as: \ 

\ 

• the basic OARS manual, which includes instruc- 
tions, instruments, and supporting articles on 
various aspects of the OARS method; • , 

^ • • . » 

• continued items of interest inserted in the 
newsletters produced by Duke's Center for the 
Study of Aging.and Human'^Qeveloptnent-i.e., 
"Center Reports," "Advances in Research," 
and "Information for OARS'Users." Each 

of these newsletters has a mailing list of nearly - 
one thousand individuals and organizations; and " 

• data tapes from previous OARS studies, con- 
ducted both by the Duke team and by other 1 ^ 
organization^ such as GAO. The availability 

of these data has helped new. users to conduct* 
comparative analyses and thus to better inter- 
pret their own situations. 

Interestingly, in neither the OARS nor the transportation case 
study was the impprtant dissemination effort focused around a 
^comprehensive final report. The types of.materials listed above can 
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all be used much more flexibly, both in time and in the specificity 
of focus, *han can a final report. The OARS project did have a final 
report, but this was used mainly to satisfy administrative/equire- 
ments and not for dissemination purposes. 

Proposition No. 4: Utilizatfon was facilitated because the research 
involved a "synthesis" and "development" activity. This final proposi- 
tion may be considered a constraining condition for the preceding 
utilization lessons. In other words, the types of networking, non- 
linear sequence of events, and dissemination activities may be most 
appropriate where a research project consists of twp related char- 
acterfstics: (1 ) the project is not aimed at producing a unique set of 
empirical findings, but "represents a synthesis of previous findings; and 
(2) the outcomes of the research are embodied in products akin to the 
"development" phase^of social R&D-e.g., handbooks, instruments, 
methods," and other usable tools. (This final proposition is also similar 
for both case studies, except that the synthesis and development 
characteristics were considered under separate propositions in the 
first case study.) » 

Most research projects irt applied social science have not, in fact, 
been like the OARS and transportation projects. The outcomes or 
ideas from most projects have generally been reported at a conceptual 
level that falls short of providing advice for specific implementation 
activities. The OARS and transportation projects, in contrast, pro- 
vided adequate conceptual documentation but alsotyielded materials 
thaf were immediately usable in a practice setting.- TrVus, if * user 
simply wants to apply the results of the OARS project, th& manual 
and MFAQ instrument are sufficient devices. 

The development of such usable'tools can only follow effective!^' 
where a research project has first synthesized the lessons from pre- 
vious research. This synthesis process, involving reviews of the, litera- 
ture and discussions with other relevant investigators, assures that the 
tools will represent the best rendition of the state-of-the-art, An 
obvious corollary is that the previous research must have been suffici- 
ently advanced to sustain the synthesis effort. For OARS, the use of 
fhis pnoriesearch is reflected directly in the development of the MFAQ 
instrument, which was in pa/t based on the prior efforts of others. 
Where synthesis is possible, the Jesuits are roOre robust than where a 
research project has produced an entirely new set of empirical findings: 
The latter are unstable in that they may or may not be corroborated by 
subsequent research. Tjiese discrete findings, therefore, are not the 
best foundation fbr immediate application to practical situations. 
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Policy Implications. Because of the congruence of the proposi- 
tions from both case studies, three general policy implications are 
worth considering. These implications are the types of guidelines 
needed to develop improved utilization strategies for future AoA- 
Iponsored research. 

The first implication is that utilization strategies may, have to be 
tailored to specific situations. Synthesis and development projects 
..require different strategies than do new empirical analyses. Therefore, 
an initial step would be to review the portfolio of AoA sponsored 
research a,nd discriminate between "research" and "development*' 
projects. *. 4 

The distinction between these two types of projects is not a simple 
one. In general, however, a "research" project is one where new data 
collection or empirical analysis is being undertaken. The main products 
of this type of project are academic publications or other reports 
mainly intended for research audiences, A "development" project is 
one where trie research activity is designed to produce useable tools, 
generally on the basis of some synthesis of previous research. The 
development project. may also produce academic publications, but 
these are the auxiliary rather than the only products from the research. 

A second implication is that a research-funding agency such as AoA ^ 
' should encourage vigorous networking efforts throughout the life 
history of a development project. Because the key to the networking 
efforts appear to be interpersonal relations, and because the networking 
efforts rpust be started before any "research products have been com- 
pleted, the networking Should be built around individual people and 
not around specific materials. In other words, a key-insight from the 
case studies is that, for utilization purposes, the target o f intervention 
may be a person (the research investigator) rather than a product (a 
re&earcti report). 

This second implication leads to a drastically different view of the 
utilization process. Among other things, the common federal interven- 
tiooof creating an information clearinghouse (which disseminates 
written reports) would hardly be a sufficient utilization strategy. In 
contrast, utilization may only occur effectively as a result of'direct 
contact between user anp* research, and not merely because of 
exposure by the user to research reports. Such contact may be seen 
as performing the following functions: 

• researchers and users get to know about each other's 
existence, facilitating presept and future communi- 
tions about specific, user-related problems; 

11 



• Researchers and users have opportunities toexplain 
their different orientations to each other, providing, 
the groundwork for more effective subsequent 
communications; 

• researchers 'a re able to communicate directly, on 
those facets of the topic about which a user is most 
concerned; and • 

• an individual researcher is able to serve as a" 
"synthesizer" of information relevant to users, in 
which advice is hot only basecf on the lessons of a 
single project, but may also reflect the researcher's 

' best-wisdom on a topic. 

Third, no matter how effective the networking efforts, a research- 
funding agency such as AoA must also support the dissemination of 
project materials. Because these materials must be made available in a 
timely and relevant manner, the likely form of these materials will be 
either the usable tools themselves or brief summaries tha"t appear in 
conference^ oceedings, newsletters, magazines, and other periodicals 
aimed at service providers and policymakers (and elderly persons and 
their families) rather than at research audiences. 1 
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